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The Assumption of the Virgin 

The Assumption of the Virgin 

THIS very rare print on two sheets after Botti- 
celli is unquestionably the most remarkable 
extant engraving in the broad manner. A fine 
impression, formerly in the collection of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, later in that of William Young Ottley, 
Keeper of Prints and Drawings in the British 
Museum, has just been purchased for the Museum 
from the income of the James Fund. Thanks to 
this and other purchases, notably at the Brayton 
Ives Sale last April, and to recent gifts, the 
Museum collection of early Italian engravings bids 
fair to become of significance to the serious student. 
"The large and rugged treatment of the figures of the 



Engraving after Botticelli (1446 1 510) 

apostles," writes Herbert P. Home,* "their strange, 
mane-like hair and beards, their fervent and agitated 
gestures and attitudes, lend to this part of the 
design a forcible and primitive character which 
recalls ... the grand and impressive art of Andrea 
da Castagno. Not less vigorous in conception, 
but of greater beauty of form and movement, is the 
figure of the Virgin ; and the motive and arrange- 
ment of the angels who form a mandorla around 
her are among the most lovely and imaginative of 
the many inventions of the kind that Botticelli has 
left us." 



" "Sandra Botticelli.' 
page 289. 



By Heibert P. Home. London. 1908. 



